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Race Relations Number 


(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations) 


Churches on Japanese Deportation 


The Portland (Oregon) Council of Churches has 
recently issued a report on the deportation of Japanese 
laborers from Toledo, Oregon, July 12,1925. In April, 
the Pacific Spruce Corporation, whose mill is located 
in Toledo, began to consider the question of bringing in 
Japanese laborers to work on the “green-chain” night 
shift. At a citizens’ mass meeting in May a resolution 
was adopted protesting against bringing in Japanese. 
This resolution was also adopted later at meetings of 
the Business Men’s League and the Chamber of Com- 

When the Japanese employment agency 


erce. 
O": that this resolution has been passed, it refused 


to send workmen unless this resolution was rescinded, 
showing that the sentiment of the community had 
changed. 

After vigorous efforts on the part of the mill to get 
the resolution rescinded, this was done at a joint 
meeting of the Business Men’s League and Chamber 
of Commerce June 26 when the rescinding resolution 
was passed on a roll-call vote of 45 to 11. That eve- 
ning, another citizens’ mass meeting was called at 
which the original resolution, protesting against the 
importation of Japanese, was reaffirmed. The Lincoln 
County Protective League was then organized “to 
protect the community from the employment of Japa- 
nese or any other Oriental labor.” On July 11 about 
thirty-five Japanese were brought to Toledo and quar- 
tered in houses built specially for the purpose on the 
mill property. On July 12 a crowd of from three to 
five hundred citizens forced their way to the Japanese 
quarters and compelled the Japanese to leave imme- 
diately. Five of the ringleaders of the attack were 
arrested and then released. The mill officials did not 
prosecute the case and local officials did nothing fur- 
ther. Since that time conditions have been quiet 
although a Pacific Spruce Law Enforcement League 
is being organized within the mill. 

The report states that community sentiment as a 

hole was decidedly against bringing in the Japanese. 
"The business men, however, did not wish to antagonize 
the mill. The more important motives underlying the 
community sentiment are given in the report as “(a) 
antagonism against the corporation; (b) an economic 
fear that the new mill policy would ultimately result 


in the loss of their jobs or a lowering of their working 
conditions; and (c) race prejudice.” 

The Portland Council of Churches points out that 
the international aspects of this incident make law en- 
forcement particularly important. The Council felt 
obliged “to confess to the people of Japan our failure 
in this particular case to hold true to the ideals of our 
Christian civilization, to express sincere regret over 
the offense, and to re-affirm our friendship and good- 
will toward them.” The economic fear of the citizens 
of Toledo was not justified, according to the report. 
In other towns, it states, Japanese laborers have come 
into the community gradually without causing ill feel- 
ing. It points out that the Japanese had been guaran- 
teed the same wages as white men had been paid 
for the same work and that, in general, Japanese la- 
borers now demand the same treatment as white labor. 
Race prejudice is declared to be a “breeder of war” and 
a “menace to the Christian ideal of world brotherhood.” 

The report censures the mill company and the Amer- 
ican representative of the employment agency for 
ignoring community sentiment even though that sen- 
timent was wrong and, legally, the mill was within its 
rights. Finally, the report concludes, “first, that the 
efforts of the Corporation to establish good relations 
with the town are inherently handicapped by its po- 
sition of special privilege under the law; and second, 
that the goodwill of the town (both in an industrial 
sense and a racial sense), while it can be stimulated 
or retarded by the mill’s attitude, depends fundamen- 
tally upon the education and religion which the town 
builds up.” 


Causes of Racial Conflicts 


Bruno Lasker of the Inquiry (the National Confer- 
ence on the Christian Way of Life) in The Survey 
for October 15, remarks that while rigid demarcations 
between classes do not exist in America, race discrimi- 
nations are often present though unnoticed until some 
unusual circumstance calls attention to them. In 
spite of the fact that people only become aware of race 
problems after some unfortunate outbreak, Mr. Lasker 
believes that the real cause lies in the everyday ex- 
periences with different languages, habits, etc. He 
calls attention to the fact that “racial or cultural atti- 
tudes cut across economic interests. In short, the 
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prevailing temper of the community rather than the 
reasoned interest of either capital or labor often gov- 
erns the behavior of both toward the potential wage- 
earner of dark skin or foreign speech.” 


Mr. Lasker concludes: “But to get at the root of the 
prevailing race attitudes among industrial workers im- 
plies a knowledge of them as citizens and neighbors, 
as parents and churchmen, as members of their own 
national group and as individuals with different tastes 
and ideas.” 


Need for Negro Social Workers 


A plea for trained Negro social workers in the rural 
South is made in Social Forces for September by 
Helen B, Pendleton of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, an enterprise now in its fourth year of training 
Negroes in social work. A study of correspondence 
between city family welfare societies and the rural 
districts from which clients have come shows a serious 
need for trained rural case workers. Miss Pendleton 
is convinced that “education in social work must 
also extend to the Negro population if we want 
to get anywhere in the task of bringing about 
better understanding and square dealing between 
the races in the South.” The writer believes that un- 
til there are trained family workers in every county 
the rural teachers or county nurses should be given 
some training for case work. 


“Nordic Nonsense’ 


“This Nordic nonsense” is the term applied in a 
discussion of the theory of Nordic superiority by 
Professor Franz Boas of Columbia University in the 
Forum for October. Professor Boas thinks that the 
growth of racial conciousness is due partly to the 
“more intimate interracial contact” accompanying the 
extension of commerce, partly to an esthetic element 
“based on the contrast of bodily traits,” and still more 
to “the development of a biological point of view” and 
modern theories of genetics. Professor Boas argues 
that so-called Nordic traits may be found in all parts 
of Europe and, therefore, cannot be regarded as purely 
Nordic. Physiological functions are not a sufficient 
evidence, for every constitutional type is found in all 
European races. “Intelligence tests have shown,” says 
Professor Boas, “that recent immigrants do not do so 
well in such tests as those who have been here longer.” 
Professor Boas concludes that it is a question of ad- 
justment to a new environment rather than of different 
hereditary endowment. 


The history of European immigration furnishes much 
evidence that environment to a great extent determines 
behavior. National groups in all European countries 
are the result of racial intermixture. A study of the 
available data in regard to immigrants in this country 
shows a great increase in intermarriage between the 
descendants of different nationalities. Professor Boas 
concludes that if we are to formulate a sensible policy 
in regard to immigration we need much more exact 
information about the immigrants already in this coun- 
try. He believes that “the only restriction of immi- 
gration that can be defended from a biological or 
sociological point of view is one based on the health 
of the family lives of the immigrants.” 


Violence Challenging Goodwill 


The cause oi interracial goodwill between white and 
Negro people in America has been progressing rapidly 
the past three or four years as shown by such signs MO, 


the increased liberal attitude of the press, the wide 
recognition of Negroes who show marked achievement, 
and, in particular, by the annual observance of Race 
Relations Sunday in all parts of the Nation when white 
and colored people exchange puipits, receive visiting 
delegations and hold joint meetings. 

The past three months, however, have given signs 
of serious challenge to this rising tide of interracial 
cooperation by the forces of violence. This has been 
manifested in several cases arising in different parts 
of the country. In the city of Detroit, Michigan, a 
mob surrounded the home of a prominent cultured 
Negro physician who had bought and moved into a 
house in a block of white residences. As far as the 
available press reports go, a crowd gathered and began 
to make a lawless attack upon the house with stones 
and other missiles. No action by the police at the 
time appears in the reports of the affair, although the 
Negroes claim that they asked for police protection. 
Evidently fearing mob violence when the crowd surged 
toward the house, people in the house fired into the 
crowd killing one man and wounding others. The po- 
lice authorities then put in an appearance and arrested 
the physician and ten other Negroes in the house and 
they have since been held without bail on a charge 
of murder in the first degree. With the aid of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People able legal counsel headed by Clarence Darrow 


incident in Detroit this year of violent handling of 
Negro citizen who had moved into such a neighbor- 
hood; the former was without bloodshed. Clashes are 
reported also in Pittsburgh and Kansas City. 

Another illustration of the tense issue between inter- 
racial cooperation and mob violence is shown in the 
lynching record of the year which now numbers 15, 
lacking one of equaling the whole year of 1924. Two 
of these lynchings have been especially atrocious. One 
in Georgia was the burning at the stake of an insane 
Negro for killing a white asylum attendant during an 
insane frenzy. The other burning of a Negro man 
took place in Rocky Ford, Mississippi, and is thus de- 
scribed by a staff correspondent of the Memphis News 
Scimitar : 

“I watched an angry mob chain him to an iron stake. 
I watched them pile wood around his helpless body. 
I watched them pour gasoline on this wood. And I 
watched three men set this wood on fire. I stood in 
a crowd of 600 people as the flames gradually crept 
nearer and nearer to the helpless Negro. I watched 
the blaze climb higher and higher, encircling him 
without mercy. I heard his cry of agony as the flames 
reached him and set his clothing on fire. 

““Oh, God! Oh, God!’ he shouted. ‘I didn’t do 
it. Have mercy!’ The blaze leaped higher. The 
Negro struggled. He kicked the chain loose from his 


have been engaged for the defense. This was the secon 
( 


ankles but it held his waist and neck against the | 


post that was becoming red with the intense heat 
‘Have mercy, I didn’t do it. I didn’t do it,’ he shouted 
again. Soon he became quiet. There was no 


doubt that he was dead. The flames jumped and 
leaped above his head. An odor of burning flesh 
reached my nostrils. 


I felt suddenly sickened. . . . 
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When the first odor of the baking flesh reached the 
mob there was a slight stir. Several men moved ner- 
vously. 

“*Let’s finish it up,’ someone said. Instantly about 
They piled wood on 
the fire that was already blazing high. The Negro 
was dead but more wood was piled on the flames. 
They jumped higher and higher. Nothing could be 
seen now for the blaze encircled everything. Then the 
crowd walked away. In the vanguard of the mob I 
noticed a woman. She walked with a firm, even 


stride. . ‘I’m hungry,’ someone complained, 
‘let’s get something to eat.’ ‘I’m hungry, too,’ said an- 
other.” 


A third startling illustration of the gauntlet which 
violence has thrown down to the forces of goodwill 
occurred a few days ago about four o’clock in the 
morning in Chicago, Illinois, when Bethesda Baptist 
Church, one of the finest Negro institutional plants in 
the country, was practically wrecked by a bomb ex- 
plosion which was described in the press as “the worst 
ever experienced in Chicago.” The shock was reported 
to have shattered the windows and damaged the homes 
of residents for blocks around. This church was pur- 
chased recently from a Jewish congregation and valued 
at about $250,000. Many of the houses in the neigh- 
borhood have been taken over by colored residents. 


Religious Bodies on Race Relations 


Issues involving race relations in America were in the 
forefront at the National Council of Congregational 
Churches held in Washington, D. C., October 20-28. 
he Council received a report of a Committee of Twelve 
or the consolidation of its foreign and its homeland 
societies. This involved, particularly, the work of the 
American Missionary Association, which deals especially 
with Negro education and church work in the South, 
Japanese education and church work on the Pacific Coast, 
educational and church work in Porto Rico and the 
Hawaiian Islands with some work among American 
Indians. The debates on the matter made clear that no 
reorganization would change the aggressively liberal racial 
policies of the past. 

The Council also separated its race relations work from 
its Commission on International Relations and created a 
permanent Interracial Commission with the prospect of 
a strong personnel. Dr. Albert Palmer of Oak Park, 
Illinois, is Chairman, and will have executive assistance 
in promoting interracial cooperation. An outstanding 
item in the report of the Commission on Social Service 
was its presentation of a new social creed which sets forth 
that the translation of the two commandments of Jesus 
of “love thy God, and love thy neighbor” into race 
relations means “(a) the practice of the American prin- 
ciples of the same protection and rights for all races 
who share our common life; (b) the full brotherly 
treatment of all races in America with elimination of 
racial discriminations; (c) the fullest cooperation be- 
tween the churches of various races even though of dif- 
ferent denominations, and (d) educational and social 
quipment for the special need of immigrants, with gov- 
tnment information bureaus.” 

The National Council further showed its attitude on 
matters of race by again electing a Negro minister as 
one of the two vice-moderators, who presided during 
some of the sessions. On the closing day of the gather- 
ing a section meeting on interracial relations was largely 
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attended and such a section meeting was recommended as 
a regular feature of the biennial meetings. 

The same week another religious gathering of inter- 
racial significance was held—the twenty-first national 
conference of colored work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, with a registration of over 250, includ- 
ing national leaders from both white and colored groups 
and Y. W. C. A. representatives of both races. One of 
the findings of the Conference called attention to the 
tendency among some Associations to exclude colored 
men from their privileges, thus “making exceedingly 
difficult the task of building an Association constituency 
and maintaining the loyalty of educated colored men.” 
Resolutions were also passed urging upon the several 
departments of the Association a movement to make wider 
provisions for inclusion of colored men. The day follow- 
ing the conference on colored work the International 
Convention of the Y. M. C. A. opened and a number 
of the colored delegates attended. A. E. Malone, a prom- 
inent Negro business man of St. Louis, was made a 
vice-chairman of the Convention ; John R. Pinkett, a Negro 
business man of Washington, was one of four young 
business and professional men to give the appeal of the 
Convention to men of their generation. Four of the 
deputation of twenty to place a wreath of the Conven- 
tion upon the grave of the Unknown Soldier were colored 
men. At the National Council of Y. M. C. A.’s of the 
United States which followed the International Conven- 
tion a Negro was elected a vice-chairman and a colored 
delegation was reelected to membership on the ad interim 
general board of Council. 


Book Reviews 


BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS. 
Edited with an introduction by James WELDON JoHN- 
SON ; musical arrangements by J}. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 
and LawrENcE Brown. New York, Viking Press, 
1925. $3.50. 


This collection of sixty-one choice Negro spirituals with 
musical score arranged for solo voice but with the piano 
accompaniments that characterize the harmonies used in 
spontaneous singing by Negro groups is an important 
contribution to our cultural literature. It supplies a 
volume long needed and desired by music lovers and the 
general public, with whom these unique productions have 
won an increasing appreciation. 

The introduction by the poet, James Weldon Johnson, 
gives valuable insight into the music and poetry of the 
songs. He calls the production of this music a “miracle” 
and characterizes it as noble music, “something akin to 
majestic grandeur.” The “miracle” arises out of the 
fact that folk from various localities and tribes of Africa, 
set down amidst the harsh conditions of slavery in a 
foreign land with a foreign language and culture, have 
embraced the religious conceptions of their masters and 
blended these with African rhythm and with their own 
new creations of simple melodies and harmonies. The 
Negro took his master’s Bible and the religion which 
it presented and made them his own, combining the ideas 
and his own emotions into a new thing of artistic beauty 
and of soul-stirring power. 

While many of the poetic lines of these songs are trite 
and irrelevant becoming even tiresome at times, “yet there 
1s poetry, and a surprising deal of it.” Hebraic para- 
phrases, condensed and concise dramatic pictures, lyrical 
gems, and “poetry of pure beauty” are found here and 
there among the spirituals. 
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Mr. Johnson says, “There are doubtless many persons 
who have heard these songs sung only on the vaudeville 
or theatrical stage and have laughed uproariously at them 
because they were presented in humorous vein. Such 
people have no conception of the spirituals. They prob- 
ably thought of them as a new sort of ragtime or minstrel 
song. These spirituals cannot be properly appreciated or 
understood unless they are clothed in their primitive 
dignity.” 

The editor gives also the story of the first introduc- 
tion of these songs to the American public and the world. 
The first credit belongs to Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, for its famous Fisk Jubilee Singers. The 
later efforts of Hampton Institute, Atlanta University, 
Tuskegee Institute and other schools helped to preserve 
these priceless contributions. Individual musicians are 
given credit for their work, among them being H. E. 
Krehbiel, noted critic of the New York Herald Tribune, 
and the late John W. Work, Negro professor of Fisk 
University, who spent a life-time collecting and singing 
these songs. The arrangements of this collection by 
J. Rosamond Johnson, well known musician of “Cole and 
Johnson” fame, with additional numbers by Lawrence 
Brown are simple and beautiful, with probably the palm 
to those arranged by Brown. This book will contribute 
greatly to the growing popular appreciation of these songs. 


G. E. H. 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES. By HEeErsert 
ApotpHus MiLter. Philadelphia, The J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1924. $2.00. 

Professor Miller has undertaken to interpret the per- 
plexing problems of race relationship, class prejudice and 
international ill-will, upon the basis of psychology, making 
use particularly of psychoanalytic methods. He finds that 
interracial and interclass prejudice and conflict are not so 
much the expression of individual attitudes as of group 
feeling and thinking. He distinguishes between what 
may be called vertical group relationships and horizontal 
group relationships. As examples of the former we have 
groups bound together as members of the same race, same 
religion or the same nation. As examples of horizontal 
grouping we have capital and labor, bourgeois and prole- 
tariat, and other familiar class distinctions. 

Our difficulties are largely due to the competition be- 
tween groups, leading to attempts at domination of one 
group by another. This gives rise to an “oppression 
psychosis”—‘persistent and exaggerated mental states 
which are characteristically produced under conditions 
where one group dominates another.” From this arises 
a long line of social diseases—inferiority complexes, 
defense mechanisms and all the rest. 

This theory of social pathology is illustrated by numer- 
ous references to the recent history of political and 
cultural groups in various parts of the world. The in- 
stability of the nations grouped together in middle 
Europe, the phenomena of anti-Semitism, the case of 
Ireland, French Canada, India, Mexico, Korea, the Negro 
in the United States—all these add weight to the argument. 

As a solution Professor Miller proposes that we all 
refrain from seeking to preserve order within the nation 
or between nations by means of force and that we sub- 
stitute for this method a new method of mutual apprecia- 
tion and cooperation. This he insists is particularly neces- 
sary in America where we have inherited all the race 
antipathies and prejudices of the nations of the world. 


B. S. W. 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. 
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THE EDUCATION OF NEGRO MINISTERS. By 


W. A. DANIEL. (Based upon a survey of theological 
schools for Negroes in the United States made by 
Robert L. Kelly and W. A. Daniel.) New York, George | 
H. Doran Co., 1925. $1.50. 


The very first thing that is noticeable about this book ™ 


is its sincere endeavor to get at the facts, and its willing- 
ness to analyze carefully and critically every known factor 
in the whole problem of theological training for one of 
America’s important population groups. This alone 
would justify the appearance of such a publication, but 
there are other reasons why this book deserves attention, 

Mr. Daniel omits no school interested primarily in the 
education of Negroes for the ministry, and he brings to 
light some hitherto neglected matters, namely: (1) the 
fact that the Methodist and Baptist groups, forming as 
they do about 95 per cent of the total denominational 
strength among Negroes, explain their low educational 
standards for their ministry by the statement, “Poor 
leadership is better than no leadership at all,” and that 
“since some men are going to preach anyhow, it is better 
to do something for these men than to let them go wholly 
unprepared ;” and (2) the attitude of the Negro student 
himself, in his outlook upon his preparation for the 
ministry, and his evaluation of the training to be acquired. 
Chapter VI, entitled “The Student Factor,” is the result 
of the author’s own outreach to get added facts. 

The appendices are very happy in matter and arrange- 
ment. Especially is this true of Appendix II. Because 
of the description of the 52 schools studied in the survey, 
this is an important systematization of the resources and 
equipment of these institutions. 


As is expected, the recommendations contained in Ap- 


pendix I are in line with advanced educational standards ; 
and if they seem to some quite moderate in their demands, 
and not high enough in their suggestions as to standards, 
yet they have the virtue of being sincere in the direction 
of genuine progress, while not disposed to ignore the 
problems of the many candidates for the ministry who 
cannot measure up to the best scholastic standards. 


W. L. 1. 


BETTER HOUSES FOR NEGRO HOMES, Pamphlet 
No. 5. New York, The Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, 1925, 
15 cents. 


Regardless of culture or financial ability, Negro Amer- ? 


icans meet the difficulty of race prejudice in finding suit- 
able houses in which to establish homes. There are, 
however, interesting experiments promoted by industrial 
employers, real estate promoters, building and loan associa- 
tions, philanthropic agencies, and by churches in different 
parts of the country and a number of illustrations of 
these have been brought together in this pamphlet. “The 
problem of housing for Negro families,” it is stated, “is 
one of concrete human need—fundamental and pressing. 
birds As in most human problems, public opinion is 
an important factor in this situation. It is important 
that the public realize that housing affects the health, 
efficiency, morality, and happiness of Negroes as of other 
people, and that a negative attitude of restriction of Negro 
residence does not safeguard the interests of either th 
white people or the colored people.” 


The pamphlet includes" 


an account of the housing survey made in Dallas, a sug | 


gested outline of things to do about these housing situa- 
tions, and a brief bibliography of the subject. 
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